After Seven Years and $200,000,000 Idlewild Super Airport Opens 
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Stockholder’s Suit Asks Accounting for NAL Strike Losses 


For a Pioneer, 


| His Final Flight 


—PAA Photo 
CAPT. W. A. WINSTON 
More Barren the Stage 


The world of air line piloting 
Shas lost one of the most color- 
ful characters ever to stride 
across its kaleidoscopic stage of 
myth, legend and accomplish- 
i ment—Captain William A. Win- 
ston, of Local Council No. 10, 


bergh to fly. 
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| Captain Winston, who holds 
| ALPA membership No. 853, died 
Bat the age of 52 on August 25, 
5 1948, in Pratt General Hospital, 
Coral Gables, Fla., after a 31- 
— year flying career that began in 
1917 with the U. S. Army. 

™ Captain Winston’s fame came 


ement of e from his personality, as well as 


Mehis flying. He was one of the 
mrugged, pioneering figures of 
aviation, widely-known and ex- 
jtremely popular because of his 


)} breezy manner and never-ending 


| PAA-Caribbean, the man who| 
| taught Colonel Charles A. Lind- 


‘Ask Appointment 


. Of NAL Receiver 


With the chain of events 
bringing them ever closer to the 
inevitable day of reckoning, Na- 
tional Airlines this month re- 
ceived another jolt to its anti- 
labor policies in the form of a 
stockholder’s complaint as a di- 
rect outgrowth of the company’s 
wrong-way strike tactics. 

The complaint, adding to the 
already long-string of legal ac- 
tions in which the company has 
become embroiled because of the 
strike, was filed in New York 
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Federal District Court on Sep- 
tember 14 by Attorney Samuel J. 
Cohen for Ilse Johnson as plain- 
tiff. It charged that National 
Airlines is in “immediate danger 
of insolvency” and that its cer- 
tificate to operate as a sched- 
uled air carrier is in jeopardy. 
Named as defendant was George 
T. Baker, the company’s recalci- 
trant president and principal 
stockholder, and National Air- 
lines, Inc. 

The complaint accused Baker 
of “domination and control” of 
all the officers and directors of 





World's Largest 
Airport Opened 


While 900 planes roared over- 
head in a dazzling demonstration 
of United States military air 
might before the eyes of 215,000 
spectators, Idlewild Airport, 
built at a cost in excess of $200,- 
000,000 and still partially un- 
completed, was dedicated by 


President Harry S. Truman on # 


August 1—seven years after 
the super airport idea was con- 





ceived and the site selected by ga 


the late Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
with the advice and counsel of 
one who prefers to remain 
anonymous and let the others 
take the bows. 

Preparedness was the dedica- 


tion keynote, made all the more | 


impressive by the truly demo- 
cratic sight of the two candi- 
dates for the nation’s highest 
office, laying aside their parti- 
san rivalries to join in unified 
celebration as if to tell the 
world: “We have the power 
backed by the rare kind of de- 
termined unity that only a free 
people can have and _ under- 
stand.” 

In his dedication speech, Pres- 
ident Truman, shown at micro- 
phone in the upper photo, pointed 
to the “big stick” of air power 
as “convincing evidence of our 
determination to remain strong 
in the cause of peace.” He said 
the new airport would be the 
“front door” for the United Na- 
tions, a place for humankind to 
land in search of peaceful solu- 
tions of their countries’ difficul- 
ties. 

“New York International Air- 
port,” the President said, “was 
built in the conviction that peace- 
ful air travel and air commerce 
will expand in volume and im- 
portance; but the kind of peace 
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OPERATION "VITTLES" 





(Continued on Page 2, Col. 3) 





(Continued on Page 3, Col. 4) 


—Acme Photo 


Night and day without letup planes of the U. 8S. 
around-the-clock, all-weather Operation “Vittles” ply 


the narrow air corridors to Berlin accomplishing the “impossible”—supplying life-sustaining food 
for hungry mouths and fuel for the coal-hungry stoves of a major metropolis exclusively by air lift. 
Inaugurated as an emergency measure when the Soviets blockaded overland supply routes, Oper- 
ation. Vittles has become the sole lifeline and outside link of the western sector of the former Nazi 
capitol. When the air lift began on June 26, the United States Air Force used 100 C-47’s and 
since then it has been adding C-54’s. A total of 105 C-54’s and C-47’s are now in use. This num- 
ber will soon be augmented by the addition of 40 more C-54’s with which the U. 8. is preparing to 
reinforce and expand the air lift. Shown here is a general nighttime view of Templehof Airdrome 
with inbound C-54’s unloading their cargoes. Streaks of light were made by plane coming in for a 
landing while picture was being snapped. 


—— 


—INS Photos 














CAB Acts "In the 


Public Interest" 


On September 28, 1948, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board issued 
a “show cause” order institut- 
ing an investigation into 
whether it is in the public 
interest to transfer the routes 
and equipment of National Air- 
lines to other air lines serving 
the same areas. 

The investigation, tentatively 
set for some time around 
December 1 before the entire 
board, would determine if it is 
in the public interest: 

(1) For Pan American Air- 
ways, Inc. to acquire the New 
York-Miami route of National 
Airlines. 

(2) For Delta Air Lines to 
acquire the New Orleans-Jack- 
sonville route and the New 
Orleans-Miami route of National 
Airlines. 

(3) For Eastern Air Lines 
or Delta Air Lines to acquire the 
Miami-Havana, Cuba, route of 
National. 

(4) For an appropriate air 
carrier to acquire authorization 
to operate National’s routes be- 
tween Jacksonville and Miami, 

a. 


In issuing the order, the CAB 
stated that it appeared “to the 
Board that it is in the public 
interest to investigate whether 
the encouragement and devel- 
opment of an air transportation 
system properly adapted to the 
present and future needs of the 
United States and the fostering 
of sound economic conditions in 
such air transportation system 
would not be furthered by the 
transfers, upon just and reason- 
able terms and conditions, of 
the authorizations and equip- 
ment and other property of 
National Airlines, Inc.” as set 
forth in their order. 

The Board also said that it 
was “acting pursuant to the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended, and particularly 
sections 205(a) and 1002(b) 
thereof,” and found “that its 
action will assist it in perform- 
ing its duties and exercising its 
powers under the act.” 

















Ist Passenger Jet 


London to Paris is just a com- 
muter’s hop, a little over a half hour 
each way in the world’s first jet- 
propelled passenger-carrying air 
liner. Recently, Captain J. Summers, 
chief test pilot for Vickers-Armstrong 
pulled back the curtain a bit for a 


—Acme Photo 


CAPTAIN SUMMERS 


International Jet Commuter 


brief preview of what can be ex- 
pected on aviation’s newest frontier 
—exclusively jet-propelled passen- 
ger transports. In a “Nene-Viking” 
plane, powered by Rolls Royce 
“Nene” jets, which develop 20,000 
horsepower at full thrust, Captain 
Summers flew the 400-mile London- 
Paris round trip in 71 minutes; 37 
minutes on the eastward leg, and 
34 minutes on the return westward. 
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LETS QUIT KIDDING 


The air line pilots of this country are, comparatively speak- 
ing, in an upper-level pay status. Compared to the pilots of other 
countries, we are head and shoulders ahead of any group of 
pilots, the world over. This was not accomplished by accident, 
nor was it accomplished overnight. Neither were our working 
conditions, security, or the protection in federal laws accomplished 
without many a long and arduous fight. 


SEOSSPAHKROHE HCH HO COCR COHE OOS 





We cannot kid ourselves into believing that any of this was 





accomplished by any but the pilots of this country working | 
together as a group, organized together in the Air Line Pilots} 
Association. Our gains have come from no other source. Were | 
it not for our Association, our job would be absolutely worthless. 
Let’s not kid ourselves into believing it could have been accom- 
plished any other way. 


Can we honestly believe that what happens on any other air 
line does not affect us? Can we believe that the struggle going on 
on National Airlines is isolated and of no concern to us? Can you 
kid yourself into feeling that anything affecting the pilots on one 
air line does not affect the pilots on another air line? Is their 
fight any less your fight? 


The most logical place to attack the pilots is through the 
grievance sections of their respective agreements. Without a 
sound and enforceable grievance section, we have no means of 
enforcing our agreement short of a strike on each and every 





minor disagreement. Certain air lines would very much like to be | 
able to interpret or not abide by their agreements without | 
recourse. The attempt to do just this is being attempted by 
National Airlines, Inc. This is not an isolated air line working | 
alone to break their pilots’ contract. This is being done WITH | 
THE FULL BACKING OF THE AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCI- | 
ATION, of which all the domestic air lines are members. The | 
employers of ALL air line pilots are contributing their time and | 
money to this fight to break ALL pilots’ contracts. 


National Airlines and the ATA are at this minute arguing 
before the CAB that they have no right to enforce the Railway 
Labor Act. They are, in fact, arguing that they should not have 
their certificate revoked for failure to abide by the Act. It is 
significant that they are not arguing that they have not violated 
the Act. Think that over. Would it not be a wonderful thing for 
the carriers, ALL OF THEM, to show that there was no means 
of enforcing the Railway Labor Act? 


Let’s quit kidding ourselves. What we have, we fought for. 
What we get in the future, we will fight for. WHAT WE KEEP, 
WE WILL FIGHT FOR. Don’t kid yourself. YOU are in this 
fight up to your neck. Let’s all get on the ball and pay up our 
aves, pay our assessments, and above all, back your Association 
and your fellow pilots to the hilt. THIS IS NO TIME FOR COM- 
PLACENCY. 


—From NEWSLETTER, Local Council No. 42, Braniff-Dallas 





Stockholder Accuses Baker of M ismanagement 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 


National Airlines, Inc., in carry- 
ing ,out ‘a policy of deliberate 
provocation of strikes and labor 
disputes, refusal to bargain, re- 
fusal to comply with the provi- 
sions of the Civil Aeronautics | 
Act and of the Railway Labor 
Act, refusal to mediate and ar- | 
bitrate, and deliberate and reck- | 
less refusal to comply with and_| 
observe the terms” of an agree- | 
ment between the company and | 
its regular pilots. 








Seeks Restoration 

The complaint seeks: (1) an 
order requiring the defendant to | 
pay and restore to the corpora- | 
tion a sum in excess of One Mil- | 
lion ($1,000,000) Dollars; (2) an} 
order that the defendant be re-| 
quired to pay for all damages for | 


the alleged mismanagement: (3) | 


an accounting from the defend- 
ant; and (4) a temporary and 
permanent receiver of National 
Airlines, Inc. 


This suit is an outgrowth of | 
the strike, although the Air Line | 
|ment of a grievance involving 
| Maston G. O’Neal, a discharged 


Pilots Association is not named 
as a party to the present action. 
The pilots’ Association, however, 
did bring an action against the | 
company in the New York Su- 
preme Court in April of this 








DEAR TAXPAYERS: 
PLEASE HELP US 


A cue to the extent to which 
National Airlines will probably 
again go. begging to the public 
trough to reinforce its strike- 
depleted coffers, as it has 
already done once, is indicated 
by its latest official financial re- 
port which reflects tremendous 
losses. 


On September 7, National 
Airlines, Inc., reported a_ net 
loss of $1,946,040 for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, compared 
with a net profit of $372,697 
for the previous year. The loss 
was after a carryback income 
tax credit of $363,443 repre- 
senting an actual loss of $2,118,- 
737. Operating revenues for 
the year were only $7,885,478, 
down several millions from the 


previous year’s $11,077,492. 











year, charging that damace- 


| were caused by the company’s 


violation of federal law and 
breach of contract for the settle- 


pilot. This latter suit is pending. 

Thestockholder’s action 
charges “gross mismanagement, 
waste, and deliberate and unlaw- 





| 
| 


ful breach of duty,” and also al- 
leges “unlawful, deliberate and 
reckless violation” of the Rail- 
way Labor Act and of a de- 
cision of the Presidential 
Emergency Board issued July 9, 
1948. 

It is further alleged that in its 
decision the Presidential] 
Emergency Board found that the 
acts of the company “were un- 
lawful and improper, in disre- 
sard for statutory and contrac- 
tual obligations, and inconsistent 
with the duties imposed by Con- 
gress on carriers in interstate 
commerce.” 

According to the complaint, 
the strike could have been set- 
tled at any time merely by 
processing the grievance _in- 
volving Captain Maston G. 
O’Neal before a neutral referee 
appointed by the National Medi- 
ation Board, and in fact was 
caused directly by the com- 
pany’s refusal to comvly with 
the terms of the pilots’ employ- 
ment agreement and the provi- 
sions of federal law. It claimed 
that the acts of the defendant 
were “wholly without justifica- 
tion and without conceivable 
benefit to the corporation and 
its stockholders.” 








For a Pioneer, 


His Final Flight 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) 


fund of stories. Globe-trotters | 
of the air sought him out (as| 
they had sought out Hartley of | 
the Leviathan and McNeil of | 
the Mauretania) to listen to his| 
yarns. 

He was one of the best ad- 
vertisements Pan American had. 
The company called him: “a 
one-man floor show, with a floor 
a mile above the ground; 
raconteur extraordinary; pur- 
veyor of anecdotes from Hong 
Kong to Lisbon.” Captain Win- 
ston not only flew his pas- 
sengers, but entertained them on 
the ground between flights by 
banging out swing music on air- 
port pianos. He once organized 
flying beach parties from fa- 
shionable Bermuda to the wilds | 
of West Africa. 


Began Career in 1917 

Born at Wendell, N. C., build- 
ing and flying model airplanes | 
was a hobby of Captain Win- 
ston in his youth. He tried un- 
successfully to enlist in the 
Army Air Force at America’s | 
entrance in the first World War, | 
but in May, 1917, was accepted | 
in the aviation section of the| 
Army Signal Corps. He trained | 
at Princeton and Ft. Worth, | 
Texas, was commissioned a lieu- 
tenant and made test pilot and 
instructor. 

After the war, he continued in | 
the service. It was during this | 
period that Lindbergh came | 
under Captain Winston’s tute- 
lage. Following a _ post-service 
period of barnstorming, Captain 
Winston joined the Philadelphia | 
Rapid Transit Company, pioneer | 
non - governmental passenger | 
and air mail plane service. Next 











he transferred to the Curtiss 


| Flying Service at Roosevelt 
| Field, L. L, N. Y., rising to be- 
| come director of its schools and 


aerial services at 40 fields across 
the country. Then, for a short 
period he was with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as aeronau- 
tical inspector at San Francisco 
and other western cities. 
Joined PAA in 1933 

On August 1, 1933, he joined 
Pan American as a junior pilot 
and made the transition to 
senior pilot in three months. He 
made six crossings to Hong 
Kong during the davs of initial 
transpacific flying. He flew the 
North and South Atlantic 
schedules throughout the recent 
war and also put in many hours 
in the air for the Navy and Of- 
fice of Strategic Services. 

With Captain Winston’s pass- 


|ing, the world of aviation is a 
| little more barren, its backdrop 
|}a bit more faded, but some- 
| where out there in the Valhalla 
| where pilots gather, 


Captain 
Winston is probably busy spin- 
ning the tales that in his death 
were lost to the world. 





ASK WHITE HOUSE 
STUDY NAL STRIKE 


William F.. Green, President 
of the American Federation 
of Labor, has taken the 
question of the regular Na- 
tional Airlines pilots’ strike 
directly to the White House. 
On September 17, he asked 
President Harry 8S. Truman 
to assign a representative to 
find out why National Air- 
lines had refused to accept 
the recommendations of the 
Presidential Emergency 
Board and to try to settle the 
dispute. 

















—Courtesy of True Magazine 


“HOW LONG WILL THIS STRIKE OF YOURS LAST?” 


, 








1948-49 Research 
Committee Named 





Twenty-one persons promi- 
nent in the fields of aviation, 
psychology and medicine com- 
pose the 1948-1949 Committee 
on Aviation Psychology of the 
National Research Council, 
among them being President 
David L. Behncke as ALPA’s 
representative serving on the 
committee in accordance with a 
Third Executive Board resolu- 
tion. 

The complete committee mem- 
bership includes: Morris S. Viteles, 
chairman; General M. W. Arnold, 
Commander Norman lL. Barr, 
David L. Behncke, F. C. Brecken- 
ridge, Dean R. Brimhall, Dwight 
W. Chapman, Wallace S. Dawson, 
Paul M. Fitts, Eric Gardner, Frank 
A. Geldard, Maj. General D. N. W. 
Grant (retired), Captain B. Groes- 
beck, General Malcolm C. Grow, 


George E. Haddaway, Wilbur F. 
Kellum, Peter Kronfeld, Jerome 
Lederer, Walter R. Miles, C. I. 
Shartle, and Lt. Anthony C. 
Tucker. Liaison members are: 
Sure. Capt. R. A. Graff, Capt. F. 
B. C. Martin, and Comdr. S. R. C. 


Nelson. 


Three of the members on the 
Committee for 1948-1949 are 
new members. The new members 
are F. C. Breckenridge, of the 
National Bureau of Standards; 
Dwight W. Chapman, panel di- 
rector of the Committee on Hu- 
man Resources; and Eric Gard- 
ner, of Syracuse University. 


Meet in Washington 


The Executive Subcommitte2 
of the National Research Coun- 
cil Committee on Aviation Psy- 
chology met in Washington 
August 13 and 14. 


At this meeting, in conjunc- 
tion with a committee discussion 
of airport lighting and research 
at Arcata, Calif., ALPA’s Pres- 
ident stressed the desirability of 
developing realistic laboratory 
devices by means of which 
preliminary research can le 
done, thereby expediting and re- 
ducing the expense of final fie!d 
investigations under actual flight 
conditions. 


Another item on the agenda, 
of top-level interest to air lire 
pilots and one with which ALPA 
has kept in close touch, was a 
discussion of the progress being 
made in the development of 2n 
improved flight check for a 
transport rating. This research, 
being conducted under the direc- 
tion of the Committee by tiie 
American Institute for Research, 
has utilized the experience of a 
large number of air line pilots, 
both in the early stages of the 
project and in the development 
of specific aspects of this attempt 
to improve the flight check proj 
cedure. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 


Three 





SECOND IFALPA MEETING HELD 





Continuation of the National | 
Airlines strike and attendant} 
problems requiring his continu- | 
ous personal attention prevented 
ALPA President Behncke from | ° 
ittending the IFALPA meeting | 
n Paris, France, but ALPA was 
epresented at the 16-nation | 
1eeting by Captain H. B. Cox, 
f American Airlines, who had | 
Iso been delegated by the Sec- 
ond Executive Board to attend. 





International Federation of Air 
|Line Pilots Association began 
on September 20 and extended 
— September 25. Because 

f ALPA’s experience, size and 
| Pocilities the bulk of the work 
of preparation for formation of 


| the appalling lack of emergency 


a permanent union fell to ALPA. | 
Over a month of effort was de- 


voted to the projects assigned | 
to ALPA. A complete report of | 
the meeting will appear in a 
future issue of the AIR. LINE} 


The second meeting of the 





PILOT. 








or. 





| 
Qu Gonstant Memoriam | 





“10 FLY 

WE 
Active Duty 
Air Corps 
Allen, K. N.—AA 
Beadies, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Campbell, M. H.—TWA 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. ee 
Diltz, H. C.—TW 
Doxey, W. PAA 





ibe mes 


Duke, A. B.—EAL 
Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 


McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 


Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Trewek, J. M.—AA 
Naval Reserve 
Active Duty 
Jones, J. P.—EAL 
<nudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 
Active Duty 
Marine Corps 
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> flight check pro} 


Kimball, W. F.—TWA 


Active—Accidental 
Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
3amberger, T. L.—TWA 
gas, Antonio—TACA 
rett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
arron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
3rand, W. J.—AA 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brown, W. C.—PAA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA 
Bucklin, Fred—PCA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., 
Clark, F. N.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 


Cole, D. C.—UAL 
Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. I.—AA 


Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 
Dally, B. H.—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—DAL 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dunn, S. ae 
Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 
Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 

Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L.—AA 
Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—C&S 
Fulle, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, 


Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 
Gill, D. N.—TWA 
Gillette, M. A.—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. 1.—Delta 
Griespach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R- B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A.—NWA 
Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M.. Jr.—AA 
Harlow, L. R.—NEA 





Hart, J. F.—NWA 





WEST, 


Jr.—NWA 


Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 


MY 


Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Herndon, J. T.—UAL 

Hill, G. W.—AA 

Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 

Hunt, Edward—PAA 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, 
Jameison, W. L.—EA 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 
Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 
Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G——TWA 
Kincanon, T. N.—AA 


Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 


Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 


LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 
Lucas, Al—WAS 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 


Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 


Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A—TWA 
Noe, E. J—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, Fred—PAA 
O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 
Olson, K. S.—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pedley, C. F.—AA 
Pell, J. N.—PCA 
Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 
Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Pursley C. H.—Panagra 


Raley, R. J.—NWA 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 


Riggs, R. S—AA 
Robbins, W. J. _— 


Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. B.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 


Sherwood, ... 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Steen, J. L.—PAA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stickel, J. J—NWA 
Stiller, H. A—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 


Stultz, H. L_—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D —Natronal 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Terletzky, Leo—P. 

s, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 


Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 


S. E.—Continental 
iL 


FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanaerbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
K.—UAL 


Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George —UAL 
Wasil, N. A—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundei, W. R.—AA 
Natural 

Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Currier, C. L.—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Fife, J. A—CA 
Gambee, T.—TWA 
Gilbert, 3 L.—PAA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
lohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L.—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
F. B.—EAL 


Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. 1.—PAA 
Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
Schmitz, George—TWA 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 
Inactive 
Anderline, F. W. 
Anderson, W. D 
Ashford, Ted 
Barr, Julius 
Brown, W. 
Burford, > Ww. 
a. 5 7 
e 
M. 





° 


Cushing 
an ¢ 
Griebel, S S. 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jennings, ae 


m3 


McMakin, R. A. 
Miller. G. D. 
Mills, Arthur 
Mitchell, R. L. 


Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D. C. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Wolf, J. F. 
Willey, S. L. 
Zimmerman, H. J. 
Waiting List 
Brock, W. S. 
Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 
Latz, W. G. 
Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, ec 
Keadle, F. E. 
Little, R. J. 


Straith Ww. P. A. 
Honorary 
Wright, Orvilte 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Brisbane, Arthur 

G Dr. Ralon 
Kelly, Hon. — 
Rogers, Will 


ALPA Employees 
in Line a Duty 








| Local Council No. 39, 





In the Air, Skill --- On the Ground, No Safety 


American Airlines’ first close 
call with its Convairs, when a 
jammed nose wheel necessitated 
a crash landing at the Glenview, 
Ill., Naval Air Base. because of 


facilities at the Chicago Muni- 
cipal Airport, can be chalked up 
as another dividend paid by 
| pilot skill and another example 
|of glaring deficiencies in com- 
mercial airport safety. 

Members of the crew credited 
with a skillful and iron-nerved 
landing that saved the 35 pas- 
sengers from possible disaster 
and landed the crippled plane 
with only superficial damage 
were Captain E. T. Cycon and 
First Officer Erwin Boldt, of 
AA-Chi- 
cago. 

Arriving at Chicago Municipal 
Airport after a flight from New 
York, the nose wheel of the new 
twin-engine plane jammed in a 
raised position, defying all 
efforts of the pilots to free it. 
After circling over Chicago for 
an hour to reduce gas load and 
a possible crash-landing fire, 
Captain Cycon brought the Con- 
vair down on a 4,500-foot run- 
way at the Naval Air Base with 
the plane rocking forward on its 
main landing gear and digging 
its nose into the runway in a 
1,000-foot skid before coming to 
a halt. 

Though crash crews and fire- 
fighting apparatus stood by, they 
were unnecessary; but their 
presence only served to high- 





light the lack of emergency 


equipment at the Chicago Muni- | 


cipal Airport, the busiest in aaa) 
world. 

Fire equipment at the Chicago | 
|Municipal Airport is housed in| 


tion, in contrast, has a crash| 


| truck and also .a dispensary to 


expedite handling and treatment | 


|of victims of air crashes. In 


this respect, Chicago is not alone. | 
Few of our airports have neces- | 
sary and sufficient equipment to 
handle a major air crack-up ai 
fire. 


Chicago Takes Air 








| Line Traffic Lead 


Chicago Municipal Airport} 
has displaced LaGuardia Field 
by a substantial margin to be- 
come the busiest air line termi- 
nal in the United States with 


| more air carrier traffic in the 


| first six months of 1948 than any 
|of the other 142 airports where 
| CAA control towers are located. 

Chicago had 65,995 air line 
|landings and _ take-offs from 
January to June while LaGuar- 
dia trailed with a total of 
60,204 air carrier operations 
which put it in second place. 
Washington National Airport 
was third with 53,380 incoming 
and outgoing commercial air 
line flights. For the entire 142 
fields, 1,527,934 commercial air 
line flights were recorded during 
the six-month period. 
The First 25 

Other airports which fell within 
the list of the 25 busiest and the 
amount of air line traffic they 
handled, listed in the order in 
which they ranked behind Chicago, 
New York and Washington, were: 

Los Angeles, 39,340; Detroit, 
38,618; Miami, 37,995; San 
Francisco, 37,098; Cleveland, 
36,065; Pittsburgh, 35,793; Dal- 
las, 31,609; Kansas City, 31,378; 
Newark, 30,518; Boston, 27,830; 
Philadelphia, 27,668; St. Louis, 
26,076; Atlanta, 23,876; Den- 
ver, 22,903; Cincinnati (Coving- 
ton), 21,995; Jacksonville, 21,- 
176; Oakland, 20,858; Burbank, 
19,043; Indianapolis, 17,442; 
Minneapolis, 16,871: Baltimore, 
16,343; and Portland, 16,200. 





All the pilots are talking 
about the new ALPA rings and 
many are wearing them. Their 
design is steeped in deep tradi- 
tion and reflects the real fra- 
ternalism of air line pilots. 
Write Headquarters for folder 
and literature of these distinc- 
tive rings that you'll be proud 
to wear. 








All’s well after safe landing of 


—INS and Acme Photos 

Convair whose nose wheel jammed 
the corner of a hangar and con-| during landing at Chicago. Photo 1 shows the plane after it had skidded 
| sists of an old chemical wagon) to a stop in the skillful hands of its crew. Photo 2. Crew members 
and pumps. The Naval Air Sta-| —Captain Edward T. Cycon, left, and Copilot Erwin Boldt—twhose skill- 


ful piloting averted Convair’s first close call. Photo 3. Cheering passen- 
gers about to board an air line’s limousine after breath-taking hour in 
air and crash eee that brought them to safety. 





World's Largest 
Airport Opened 


—the peace of free men—which | 
this field represents will not| 
come easily. We must work for | 
ogg 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 
Repulican rival of President 
Truman, who is shown shaking 
hands with the nation’s Chief 
Executive in the lower picture, 
also stressed international good- 
will, stating: “This airport is 
not only an invitation to good- 
will; it is actually a compulsion 
upon all of us to see more of | 
the other citizens of the world. | 
I hope it will lead them and us | 
to learn to know each other bet- 
ter as the ordinary, decent, | 
peace-loving people we are.” 
ALPA Made Recommendations 

When the International Air- 
port was first conceived, it was 
originally intended to cover 
1,100 acres but due to the per- 
sistent recommendation of ALPA 
President Behncke, who acted as 
one of Mayor La Guardia’s close 
advisors, it was extended to its 
present size of 4,900 acres or 7.1 
square miles. Many other recom- 
mendations were also made by 
the Air Line Pilots Association; 
some of which were incorporated 
to great advantage in the final 
plans, and others of which were 
lost in the political shuffling and 
tug-of-war that later entered 
the picture and the carriers 
muddying the water with their 
so-called tangential invitation- 
to-disaster runway layout plan. 

The six runways now ready 
for air traffic are arranged in 
parallel pairs in a so-called com- 
bination parallel-tangential pat- 
tern and range in length from 
6,000 to 9,500 feet that do not 
have the approval of the air line 
pilots. They are all 300 feet 
wide, 200 feet being of concrete, 
flanked on each side by 50 feet 
of asphalt. An _ all-weather 
lighting system with lamps of 
3,300,000,000 (B) candlepower, 
claimedly visible at 1,000 feet in 
zero-zero weather and non-blind- 














ing, mark a 2,500-foot approach 


to the instrument ; tending 3 run- 
way. 


_ Eleven Radio Frequencies 


A forty-foot control tower 
using eleven different radio fre- 
quencies is atop the temporary 
terminal building. The terminal 
building, a Quonset-type con- 
struction, extends at both ends 
to house ticket offices, pas- 
senger waiting rooms, air line 
offices, operational offices, Port 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 





EVENTFUL FLIGHT 





-—Acme Photo 
AGNES VAUGHAN 


Cool in Emergency 








It was an eventful first flight for 
Stewardess Agnes Vaughan, aboard 
the AA Convair that crash landed 
at the Glenview Naval Air Base, 
due to a jammed nose wheel. Pas- 
sengers, however. were high in their 
praise of the cool-headed steward- 
ess who had passengers place pil- 
lows on their stomach to take up 
slack in safety belts and minimize 
injury from the strap in case of 
sudden stop. 








Four THE AIR LINE PILOT 





September, 1948 





ALPA Urges: Fewer Bottlenecks, More Safety 





—Photo by J. G. LaVake 

Pictured here are ALPA representatives who took part in the technical hearings into the Mt. Carmel, 

Pa., UAL DC-6 crash, which were held in New York on August 28. Nine air safety recommendations of far- 
reaching importance were submitted by ALPA at the hearings. The ALPA representatives are (l. to r.): 
Harrison Finch, TWA; H. B. Cox, AA; Clayton Stiles, UAL; and C. F. Eck, of Headquarters Engineering 








and Air Safety Department. 


Ask Check on All 
DC-6 Corrections 


Urging that the CAB take 
“special note of difficulties in 
respect to ALPA’s safety rec- 
ommendations receiving the 
prompt consideration of govern- 
mental agencies” and expressing 
the hope that “some streamlin- 
ing can be accomplished to pre- 
vent evident bottlenecks,” a list 
of nine safety recommendations 
relative to the UAL Mt. Carmel, 
Pa., DC-6 crash were submitted 
to the CAB at its technical hear- 
ings into the crash held in New 
York on August 28. 

One of these recommendations 
was that the progress of instal- 
lation of all items listed by the 
Douglas modification board as 
urgent, be checked and expe- 
dited. 

“These items,” ALPA’s repre- 
sentatives pointed out, “should 
be completed without further 
delay. A deadline date for the 
installation of connecting the 
main supply cf CO: toll airfoil 
heaters should be set for a date 

















ALPA FCU_ FINANCIAL 
STATISTICAL REPORT 

AUGUST 31, 1948 

BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 

Amount 
Loans 30 $10,116.06 
Cash 14,738.31 
Petty Cash 0.00 

Prepaid Loan In- 
surance 23.74 
Total $24,888.11 

LIABILITIES 

Shares $24,790.50 
Reserve for Bad Loans 40.25 
Profit : 57.36 
Total $24,888.11 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENSE 


INCOME 


Interest On Loans $ 210.65 

Other Income 500.00 

Total $ 710.65 
EXPENSES 


Stationery and Sup- 


_ $ 493.98 
Educational Expense 80.05 
Borrowers’ Insurance.. 16.26 
Surety Bond Premium 36.00 
Miscellaneous General 
(Charter Fee) 25.00 
League Registration 
Fee .... er 2.00 
Total .....§ 653.29 
Net Profit er 57.36 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
Number of Members 


August 31, 1948.......... 158 
Loans made since or- 
ganization (number) 36 


Loans made since or- 
ganization (amount) $13,760.00 





not later than December 1, 
1948. This includes the venti- 
lating and combustion areas of 
tail heaters.” 


Flight Engineers Needed 

Also pointing out that a flight 
engineer might have prevented 
the Mt. Carmel accident, as well 


years, ALPA _ recommended: 
“Compliance with the present 
Civil Air Regulation requiring 
flight engineers on DC-6 air- 


flight engineers at the earliest 
practical date instead of wait- 
ing for the deadline date of 
December 1, 1948.” 

To combat the dangers from 


of four recommendations were 


as several others involving four- | 
engine aircraft during recent | 

| for smoke type oxygen masks cap- 
| able of supplying 100 per cent oxy- 


made for aircrafts using these | 
agents as the main source of | 


| fire-fighting within the fuselage | 


| areas. 


| to 


craft by December 1, 1948, 
should be expedited, and fur- 
ther, the air line operators | 


should be encouraged to use| 
| water under pressure be used as a 


carbon dioxide and other suffo- | 
cating or toxic agents, a series | 
|sentatives were: 


These recommendations 
were: 

(1) That a separate smoke type 
oxygen mask, capable of supplying 
100 per cent oxygen, shall be made 
available for use of each crew 
member of the flight deck; (2) 
That at least one carry-around 
oxygen bottle, with attachments 


gen, be carried on board; (3) That 
these items be mandatory if the 
use of fire-fighting agents used 
outside of fuselage indicate there 
is danger, because of such usage, 
crew members, even though 
these fire fighting agents are not 
used inside the fuselage; (4) That 


fire-fighting agent in underfloor 
baggage compartments. 
Other Recommendations 

The remaining six recommen- 
dations submitted relative to 
the crash by ALPA’s repre- 





Act to Whip CO: 
Aircraft Hazard 


Close cooperation with the 
CAA and CAB has been the key- 
note of ALPA safety activities 
during the past month, with two 
meetings, in addition to partici- 
pation in the Mt. Carmel, Pa., 
crash hearing, being held in late 
August. 

An ALPA air safety commit- 
tee—composed of H. B. Cox, 
AA; A. F. Foster, TWA; H. 
Finch, TWA; and C. F. Eck, of 
ALPA’s Engineering and Air 
Safety Department — met with 
the CAB members on August 24 
followed by a meeting with CAA 
and CAB operating personnel 
on August 30. 





Submit Recommendations 

At these meetings, ALPA’s 
representatives submitted the 
following recommendations to 
the Special Committee on Air 
Safety appointed by CAB Chair- 
man J. J. O’Connell, Jr.: 


“That the regional offices of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
be alerted immediately to inspect 
the oxygen equipment in the 
various types of planes being oper- 
ated by the air carriers; and to de- 
termine whether or not the type 
of mask being used, and its in- 
stallation, is such that the oxygen 
supplied to the crew is adequate to 
meet the requirements for the pro- 
tection of crew members while 
discharging carbon dioxide during 
emergency fire procedures. 

“That any air carrier aircraft 
not properly equipped with ade- 
quate oxygen dispensing facilities 
be prevented from carrying any 
cargo in the belly compartments 
and that all internal combustion 
heaters be disconnected until such 
oxygen equipment is so installed. 
Any further disconnecting of fire- 
fighting equipment should be 
stopped and any such equipment 
so disconnected should be rein- 
stalled prior to allowing the car- 
riage of cargo in belly compart- 
ments. All smoke detectors should 
be put back into operation imme- 
diately.” 








“That sufficient supply of water 
under pressure be supplied on all 
air line aircraft for the purpose of 
fighting cabin fires. Kidde Com- 
pany manufactures such a dis- 
penser, and the approval thereof 
should be encouraged and expe- 
dited.” 

“Corrections made on the DC-6 
airplane at time of modification 
and thereafter should be examined 
to determine whether similar cor- 
rective measures are necessary on 
other air line aircraft.” 

“Requirements should be _ pro- 
vided for proper design that will 
permit the use of fire-fighting 
agents without endangering the 
lives of those aboard.” 





ig a 


A COMEBACK 





—Acme Photo 


JANE FROMAN 
Return to Spotlight 


Crippled ever since her near-fatcl 
USO plane crash in Lisbon in 1943, 
Songstress Jane Froman discards 
her crutches for the first time in over 
five years as she opens at the 
Riviera at Ft. Lee, N. J. Miss Froman 
underwent a series of 25 operations 
to enable her to walk again. She's 
really Mrs. J. C. Burn, wife of a Pan 
American Airways pilot—the man 
who rescued her in the crash and 
whom she married on March 12. 








“A key should be readily avail- 
able to the crew to enable them 
to gain access to the lavatory 
should it be necessary to inspect 
— under-floor area for smoke or 

re.” 

“A study should be made to 
determine the advisability of the 
installation of wire recorders to 
be used to record emergency trans- 
missions.” 

“Combination locks on cabin-to- 
cockpit doors should be removed. 
Study should be given to the de- 
sirability of having any lock on 
this door.” 


A Slick Runway's 
A Short Runway 


By CAPT. R. A. STONE, UAL 


ALPA Engineering and Airworthiness 
Committee 








With winter approaching, 
pilots against must face the 
problem of stopping a speeding 
plane on a slippery runway—a 
problem which is accentuated in 


|some instances by runways of 


ves inadequate 


length. Equipment 
with reversible props will offer 


_,|an advantage, but that is denied 





# 
—Acme oto 





COOL HEAD. HAPPY LANDING The ingredients of drama were all there... a 

? malfunctioning plane hovering over an airport; 19 
frightened passengers huddled inside the cabin; the safety of all on board balanced precariously in the 
right or wrong move of the man at the controls. But it was drama that, tense though it was, wound up 
in a smooth landing and happy ending, thanks to the top-notch job of flying and cool level headedness 
turned in by Captain L. T. Dutcher, of Local Council No. 42, Braniff. When the nose wheel on Captain 
Dutcher’s DC-4, which he is shown inspecting here, locked at a 45-degree angle as he came in for a landing 
at Love Field, Texas, he herded all of the passengers into the tail of the plane to act as ballast to take 
the pressure off the nose wheel. The result: what might have been a nasty landing crack-up turned into 











a near perfect landing because the human factor came through when the mechanical factor failed. 


to the majority of pilots and 
should it suddenly and unex- 
pectedly become inoperative, 
even this margin of safety is 
lost. 

A study of information ob- 
tained from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Iowa State College, and 
the National Safety Council 
provides a comparison of stop- 
ping distances on various run- 
way surfaces. These figures are 
not to be interpreted as the 
actual distance in which the 
airplane will be stopped, but are 
comparison figures only. Com- 
plicated variables enter into de- 
termining the actual distance, 
some of which are: aero- 
dynamic drag on the airplane, 
the aerodynamic lift on the air- 
plane, the inertia rotation of 
propellers and the pilot’s tech- 
nique. 

With brakes fully applied at 
105 miles per hour, the compari- 
son skidding distances for var- 
ious surfaces are as follows: 
Dry concrete, 570 ft.; wet con- 
crete, 642 ft.; dry asphalt, 652 
ft.; wet asphalt, 680 ft.; packed 
snow, 1791 ft.; and smooth ice, 
8985 ft. 

The problem is not confined 
to winter since to effect a stop 
on asphalt, which has become 
wet by summer rain, requires 
20 per cent more distance than 
on dry concrete. Stopping dis- 
tance is not only a landing 
problem, but, in the event of 
engine failure, also occurs dur- 
ing take-off. 
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MAN, MACHINE AND HIGH SPEED 


Editor’s Note: The National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics is making vast strides toward probing out the mysteries 
of the unknown which exist in the new frontiers beyond the sonic 
barriers. On July 14, Robert Ford, ALPA Regional Vice-President, 
attended the 1948 Biennial inspection of the NACA Aeronautical 
Laboratory at Moffet Field, Calif. The following is a condensation 
of his report and impressions of the work which is being carried 
on, particularly that of interest to air line pilots. 

Speed Research 

One of the latest projects, spurred on by research for military 
use at the present with possible commercial use in the future, 
is high speed flight at high altitude. Entirely new types of planes 
—one, the D558-11—have been especially built for the NACA 
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THE D558-11—Here is one of the several research airplanes, 
puilt for the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics under con- 
ract to the armed services, for transonic flight research with piloted 
ircraft. Using the national flight test center at Muroc Dry Lake, 
Calif., NACA pilots are exploring a new flight range that represents 
nan’s first steps toward flight above the speed of sound. 


or transonic flight research with piloted aircraft. Its profile is 

somewhat new to aircraft lines. Sweptback wings and empenage 

surfaces are employed, since it is only the component of velocity 

that meets the wing surface squarely that makes for building 
) shock waves and allied ills of an air foil at high speed. 

Getting the Data 
Research and development demand data. Obtaining the data 
f the flight accomplishments of NACA aircraft is accomplished 


s 
. 
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INSTRUMENTATION—The reliability of NACA information has 
been due in a large measure to the finess of its instrumentation. 
Shown above are NACA flight instruments for the XS-1. Like the 
planes, because of the entirely new field which is being explored by 
the NACA research, many new and specially-designed instruments are 
necessary to carry out the project of transonic flight research with 
piloted aircraft. 


by special instrumentation developed for this type of research. 
Flight test data is recorded automatically or by motion pictures 
of the instruments as the flight progresses. In addition, the pilot 
is in contact with ground personnel passing on all possible facts 
should the instrumentation malfunction, as well as supplementing 
by personal observations the data obtained from the instrument 
recordings. 
Pilot Escape 

Coordinated with the research for designing high speed air- 





PILOT ESCAPE—Parachutes serve for pilot escape up to about 
350 miles per hour. For use from there to about 500 miles per hour, 
ejection seats have been developed. For higher speeds, jettisonable 


capsules or portions of fuselages are being designed. The NACA is 
also studying means to stabilize these to prevent rapid tumbling or 
deceleration which would injure the occupant of the plane. 


planes is provision for pilot escape should trouble be encountered 


during high speed flight. Pilot survival is highly stressed for con- 
tinued research, as the pilot is the only person able to describe 
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TOPSY-TURVY HEART OF A TROPICAL TWISTER 
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Nature on a rampage forms an awesome and impressive sight to the naval pilot who took this 
daring peek into the heart of a hurricane roaring up the Atlantic coast this month. It is one of the few 
rare existing photographs of the turbulent core of one of these tropical twisters and was taken by Photogra- 
from a U. S. Navy plane engaged in a reconnaissance flight to track the course of 


the storm. Directly ahead of the plane, which has already penetrated the swirling current characteristic 
of this type of major natural disturbance, is a huge thunderhead, while at the lower left hand corner 
of the picture a heavy rain is falling. The dark area at the bottom of the picture is the ocean. 





Truman Dedicates 


Idlewild Airport 


(Continued from Page 3, Col. 5) 





Authority offices, immigration, 
customs and public health ser- 
vices, emergency equipment and 
concessions. At one end of the 
long structure are two other 
Quonset-type buildings for in- 
coming and outgoing cargo. 

Two hangars, built by the 
city, are already in service. They 
are 200 by 300 feet each. Two 
more hangars, each to measure 
300 by 225 feet, will be in use by 
the end of next year, the Port 
Authority has announced. A 
building to house the regional 


Administration and the United 
States Weather Bureau will be 
built at a cost of $4,500,000. 
Final plans provide for per- 
manent terminal and office build- 
ings, a garage and sports arena 
and other world’s  fair-type 
buildings, according to the Port 
Authority. 
Turbulent History 


The history of International 
Airport, which will not be en- 
tirely completed until 1954, up 
until now has not always been a 
smooth or happy one. In 1946, 
when New York’s giant budget 
gave signs of swelling beyond 
the legal debt limitations, the 
airport project in Queens came 
under close observation as a 


offices of the Civil Aeronautics | 


possible place to economize. 

The first step taken was to| 
have the State Legislature at | 
Albany form a New York City | 
Airport Authority to take over) 
LaGuardia Field and the airport 
construction at Idlewild’s sandy 
wastes. This move would have 
permitted the newly created au- 
thority to issue its own bonds 
and thus avoid exceeding the 
city’s legal debt limit. 

After a great deal of bickering 
among city officials and unsuc- 
cessful negotiations between city 
officials and bankers, it was de- 
cided to see if the Port of New 
York Authority might be inter- 
ested in taking over the whole 
airport setup. When the matter 
was put before the Authority by 
|Mayor William O’Dwyer, the 
| transfer of the still unfinished 
| International Airport and La- 
|Guardia Field to be a bistate 
agency was begun, although it 
still had long months of negotia- 
tions ahead. 

Months of conferences—some 
of them heated—were finally 
ended on June 1, 1947, when the 
Port Authority signed a fifty- 
year lease with the City of New 
York. Under the terms of the 
lease the Port Authority would 
finish the airport in Queens and 
would rehabilitate and operate 
LaGuardia Field. A similar lease 
and agreement with the City of 








Newark also put Newark Air- 
port under Port Authority con- 
| trol. 





Conferences Open 
‘On Continental 





Recessed employment agree- 
ment conferences with Conti- 
nental Air Lines, which were 
held in Denver, Colo., on August 
31 and September 1 and 2, were 
tentatively expected to be re- 
sumed with the company on Sep- 
tember 28 for continuation of 
discussions begun at the first 
conferences. 

In line with the 1948 employ- 
ment agreement trend, increased 
rates of compensation for co- 
pilots on Continental was the 
principal topic of discussion. 
Other items opened for negotia- 
tion on Continental, however, 
include: Hours of service; filling 
of vacancies; hourly pay compu- 
tation; and expenses while away 
from base. 

Pilot representatives taking part 
in the August-September confer- 
ences were: R. M. McCoy; R. M. 
Powers, E. H. Campbell, C. H. 
Stehling, J. A. Grigsby, J. H. Fan- 
nin, C. W. Hart and H. W. 
Spoores, of Local Council No. 15, 
Continental-Denver; W. G. Coss, of 
Local Council No. 70, Continental- 
El Paso; and J. Ulrich, of 
ALPA’s Employment Agreement 
Department. The company was 
represented by O. R. Haueter, vice- 
president of operations; R. F. Vin- 
cent, personnel director; and George 
Clark, of the Airlines Negotiating 
Committee. 
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Take the atomic bomb, the B-36, and American technical know- 

FORCEFUL ARGUMENT how backed by the determination of a democratic people and 
they all add up to the formula for peace even in a war-jittery world. For sheer size, no other military air- 
craft matches the giant proportions of the B-36 long range bomber. This unusual picture of the pride 
of the U. S. Air Force, taken from a U. S. A. F. helicopter, makes the spectators look like ants swarming 











around a giant bird. The B-36 was on public display as part of the greatest roundup of military air power 
since World War II which helped dedicate Idlewild Airport. 
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Every crash is another argument and every fatality another reason for the speedy revival of the independent Air Safety Board. | 
Here for 1948 alone, is argument No. 7 and reason No. 158 for the re-establishment of that agency which set an unparalled no- | 
fatality safety record during its 17 months of existence. Since the independent Air Safety Board was abolished in 1940, there have 


been 1,036 fatalities in 65 fatal air line crashes—an average of 130 persons killed annually. This crash of a Northwest Airlines | 


Martin 202 at Winona, Minn., carried 37 persons to their death and brought to 158 the number killed in seven crashes so far this | 
year. This photo shows the largest pile of rubble which was strewn over a seven-mile area. The crew members are shown in upper | 
insert. They are Captain Robert Johnson (left) and First Officer D. F. Brenner, of Local Council No. 1, NWA-Eastern. Lower | 
insert shows crash investigators at work. Shown are: (1. to r.): J. A. McKeown, NWA; Paul Saunders and Paul Mittendorf, service | 


engineering representatives of The Glenn L. Martin Co.; and T. G. Linnert, of ALPA’s Engineering and Air Safety Department. 














Doctor 


FENWICK 
Says: 


By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 











OXYGEN MASKS 

Oxygen masks have been used 
in aviation solely for the pur- 
pose of administering oxygen at 
higher altitudes and preventing 
the dangerous condition of 
anoxia or oxygen lack. 

At present the nasal type of 
oxygen mask is most commonly 
used. In aviation medical circles 
the nasal type of oxygen mask 
has always been classed as not 
only unsatisfactory but danger- 
ous. The wearer must constantly 
remember to only breathe 
through the nose, since if he 
should breathe through the 
mouth at high altitude the re- 
sult would be serious. Natural 
mouth breathers, or individuals 
with nasal obstructions or nose 


colds, frequently have serious} 
difficulty in using the mask that | 


only covers the nose. In many 
individuals the cold encountered 
at high altitudes causes suffi- 


| which results in complete nasal 





obstruction. 


|cient congestion and swelling| 


| time, to the possibilities of the} nose and mouth, but must be 


The oral-nasal type of oxygen | 


mask which covers both nose| 


and mouth is the safest mask | 


for the administration of oxy- 


gen, since the wearer is certain | are detrimental to life. wearer might inadvertently 


to get sufficient oxygen whether | 


he breathes through his nose or| oral-nasal mask is the safest for | 
mouth. When using this type of| this purpose, since it obviates | 
mask, a microphone has to be] any possibility of breathing any | 
built in, or a throat microphone | volatile substance through either | 
used. | the ncse or mouth. An oxygen 

Much discussion and thought} mask in order to serve as a gas 
is being given at the present} mask not only must cover both 


oxygen mask, serving as a gas| made without portholes and 
mask, and thus preventing the/ must be 100 per cent airtight. 

pilot from breathing carbon di- The oral-nasal mask renders 
oxide gas or other fumes that/ negligible the danger that the 


It can readily be seen that the| breathe through the mouth and 








NACA High Speed Flight Research) tircty normai state and might be 


(Continued from Page 5, Columns 1 and 2) 


inhale a dangerous gas, espe- 


bordering on semi-consciousness 





what occurred and make recommendation for corrective action. | before his mask was in place. 
Conventional escape methods are used for lower speed flight with| To obviate the possibility of 
new methods being developed for speeds above 350 miles an hour. | 22y toxic gas or smoke getting 


Other Research 


In addition to speed research, the NACA is also tackling | tearing as to cause temporary 
many other problems and is presently engaged in research on | blindness, it would be necessary 
icing problems, wind tunnel design, airfoil development, propellers, | to wear a complete face mask, 
stability and control of aircraft, and rotating wing aircraft. In | designed to serve as a combi- 
its research, NACA is providing much-needed information to all| nation gas mask and oxygen 
fields of aviation, including the commercial aviation industry. mask. 


from the effects of gas inhaled 


into the eyes and causing suf- 
ficient stinging, burning and 











LUXURY LINER 


Offspring of the war-famed B-29 
bomber, the new Stratocruiser is 
the latest word ‘in airborne luxury, boasting just about all the comforts 
of home. This cut-away diagram of PAA’s version of the military plane, 
which they expect to put in service early next year, gives some idea of 
its size and luxurious appointments. It has two decks, is 110 feet, 4 


—INS Photo 
inches long, 38 feet, three inches high at the tail and has a wingspan of 
141 feet, 3 inches. Its payload potential follows the never-ending trend 
toward the larger, faster and more productive uir lines 61 day seats, 18 
berths, and 25 night seats plus 14 seats in the lounge. The Stratocruiser 
was approved for commercial use on September 10, and William M. 
Allen, Boeing president, said that 56 of them will be ready this fall 








for delivery to four domestic and two foreign air line systems. 


TEN YEARS AGO 


Ten years ago, two agencies 
which were to play a vital part 
in the aviation icture — the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and 
the independent Air Safety 
Board—were beginning to take 
on shape and active life and so 
important were they that they 
rated the main headline in the 
September, 1938, issue of the 
AIR LINE PILOT. 

“Aviation’s twin children, the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and 
the Air Safety Board, are rapid- 
ly growing into organized active 
units,” ALPA’s official nublica- 
tion of a decade ago reported 
“In this confusing and awkward 
period of growth, both groups 
have behaved well, issuing or- 
ders, overhauling and in gen- 
eral conducting their business 
regulations with clock-like reg- 
ularity. 

“The promotional activities of 
the Authority are taking on re- 
newed life under the direction 
of Administrator Clinton M 
Hes‘er. 

“The Air Safety Board 
though handicapped by not as 
yet having the third member, is 

uilding up a staff for the in- 
vestigation of accidents and 
studies leading to recommenda- 
tions of measures designed to 
prevent their recurrence. Con- 
ferences are being called to 
hear the views of air line pilots 
and the industry as to what 
should be done this winter tc 
forestall the usual quotas of ac- 
cidents.” 

Prophesied and observed the 
same article: “For the first time 
in aviation history, skeletons o 
previous years will be dragge 
out of the closets and dusted off 
to furnish foresight for the en- 
suing year. It is also anticipated 
that many new ideas on safety 
will originate to aid the fight 
against the grim reaper.” 

“The Civil Air Regulations 
are in for a general overhauling 
by the Authority in the near 
future. A committee composec 
of Robert H. Hinckley, a mem 
ber of the Authority; Clinton M 
Hester, administrator, and Ton 
O. Hardin, member of the Ai 
Safety Board, have been select 
ed. Elimination of unnecessar\ 
rules, and simplification of the 
others, are the main features of 
the study. 

“Both the Authority and the 
Safety Board have been organ 
izing their working personnel 
and many of the old familiar 
faces once seen around the De- 
partment of Commerce are now 
in evidence around the nev 
units. Bryan Jacobs is still ir 
charge of air line inspection 
with J. B. Jaynes in charge oi 
domestic and Ed Yuravich in 
charge of foreign. Earl Ward 
still has the difficult iob of 
bringing order out of chaos in 
the Airways Traffic Control de- 
partment. Richard Gazley, tem- 
porarily located in the Gar- 
finckel Building, is taking care 
of Planning and Developing. 

“William S. McDuf fee, of 
North Fort Worth, has bee 
named acting executive office? 
of the Air Safety Board. He is 
a wartime veteran of the ai 
corps and well known througl 
the Southwest as a former ex 
ecutive of the Bowen air lines. 
Acting as his assistant is Louis 
R. Inwood, formerly with the 
Bureau of Air Mail of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

“Jesse W. Lankford, chief of 
the accident analysis section un- 
der the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, has_ been _ transferred, 
along with his staff, to the Air 
Safety Board. 

Others transferred or newly 
appointed to the Air Safety 
Board staff include Robert D. 
Hoyt and Phil C. Salzman, vet- 
erans of the aeronautical in- 
spection service; William F 
Centner, formerly manager o! 
the Port Columbus airport 
Walter S. Stapler of Georgia 
Roland Rohlfs of New York; 
and John Roscue of Alabama. 

“Darrell T. Lane, Salt Lake 
City, has been appointed assist- 
ant general counsel to the Au- 
thority and assigned to. the 
Safety Board as its general 
counsel. Fred M. Glass, former- 
ly in the general counsel’s office 
has been assigned to the Safety 
Board as examiner.” 

While expressing commenda 
tion for the manner in whicl 
the new CAA took over the 
reigns at the very outset, an edi 
torial in the same issue had the 
foresight to caution: “We should 
not be over-regulated, that is a 
certainty. But to put the indus- 
try on its own at this time 
would result in chaos. This in- 
dustry needs proper federal reg- 
ulation for a long time to come, 
and that is not all. Such regu- 
lation must be strictly enforced 
if we are to have AN IM- 
—e IN AIR SAFE- 


That was in 1938. Today in 
1948, the industry is still not 
capable of self-regulation. Air 
safety still needs more improve- 
ment than ever and to have that 
improvement there is only one 
answer—improvement that 
would be forced by the public 
opinion which would be aroused 
by the independent Air Safety 
Board, the greatest watchdog 0/ 
safety the air lines ever had. 
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From Washington Slipstream 





The final report of the Third 
Session of the Personnel Licens- 
ing Division (PEL) of the Inter- 


| national Civil Aviation Organiza- 
s tion 


(ICAO), just released to 
the public, reveals several items 
of serious concern to the air 
line pilots, particularly those 
pilots flying international routes 
where the new standards and 
recommended practices will first 

put into effect. Remember, 
wever, that the international 
\R may sooner or ‘later be 
ide a part of the domestic 
culations. We in the U.S.A. 
uld not operate under two sets 

standards and regulations. 
1ere is enough confusion and 
ried interpretations with the 
single set of CAR now in effect. 

Member countries of the ICAO 

» committed to make interna- 
ional documents a part of their 
12tional regulations after adop- 
jon and use in the international 

. so, ICAO standards 
1 recommended practices 
adopted by the “international 
» CAA-CAB,” are merely shadows 
cast over our domestic opera- 
tions in the advance of coming 
events in the home field. Ignore 
them at present, if you like, but 
‘ventually we in the domestic 
flying field, if we don’t evidence 
strong opposition, are going to 
be saddled with them. 

Changes revealed in this Third 
Report of the Personnel Licens- 
ng Division indicate an abrupt 
leparture from the trend to- 
rard less government interfer- 
nee in the policing of the indus- 
try. Here in the U. S. the over- 
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ually brought to a halt and the| shall include not less than 40 
regulatory agencies made to/|hours of instrument time, 700 
realize that the industry was/| hours of total flight time (200 
sufficiently rezulated. Through| hours solo, 25 hours night 
the ICAO back door, many of | flight) and pass practically the 
the practices and regulations|same flight tests‘ now given in 


long discarded in the evolution | 
of our existiny CAR, are creep- | 
ing kack into the international | 
picture which, eventually, will | 


put them back into domestic 
practice. Excuses, so far, have 
been that, “well, we opposed 


them, but the other countries | 


out-voted us.” 


Contains Seven Items 

The PEL Division report, re- 
cently made public, covers: (a) 
definitions and general rules con- 
cerning licenses; (b) licenses 
and ratings for pilots; (c) lic- 
enses for flight crew members 
other than pilots; (d) licenses 
for personnel other than flight 
crew members; (e)  specifica- 
tions for personnel licenses; (f) 
medical requirements; and (g) 
curricular for approved training. 
Certain parts of this PEL Di- 








stuffing of CAR has been grad- 


Re-employment 
Rights for Active 
Duty Air Line Pilots 


Robert K. Salyers, director of 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Re-em- 
jloyment Rights, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, has announced that re- 

nployment provisions of the 
Selective Service Act of 1948 are 

applicable to enlistees and re- 
| serve personnel, as well as to 
persons who may be inducted. 

“Reservists called to active 
duty after June 24, 1948, will be 
entitled to full re-employment 
rights. Whether with or without 
their consent, a person going on 
active duty does so in response 
to a call. The statute draws no 
istinction between reasons be- 

ind the call, and there would 
eem to be no ground to dis- 
riminate against “volunteer” 
reservists. They must, however, 
be released within three years 
after entering upon active duty, 
or as soon after the expiration 
of such three years as they are 
able to obtain orders relieving 
them from active duty.” 














vision report have merit; other | 


parts are definitely off the run- 


| way. 


| Under “‘b” we find that a type 
rating will be necessary “for 





peew aircraft having a gross | 


weight exceeding 5,700  kilo- 
grams” (approx. 12,500 lbs.). 
This is in addition to: i—Cate- 


to your hats, here is the largest 
bit of selling down the river to 


sion: 





Under ‘“‘b,” a new license 


|air transport tickets 
| senior commercial pilot ticket. 


a 


a step that has long been dis- 
carded in our licensing pro- 
cedure. 
Pilot Requirements 

The commercial pilot require- 
ments will remain practically the 
Same as they are now in our 
CAR. The commercial pilot shall 
be at least 18 years of age, show 
knowledge of practically the 


have completed not less than 200 
hours of flight time or 150 if ob- 
tained in an approved flight 
training course. 

The senior commercial pilot 
shall be at least 21 years of age 
and pass an examination satis- 
factorily on practically the same 
subjects now covered in the air 
transport rating. His experience 








gory rating (aeroplane, gyro- 
plane, helicopter, glider, bal- 
loon); ii—Class rating (SEL, | 


MEL, SES, MES). But, hold on | 
come out of the PEL Third Ses- | 
|is stuck in to provide an addi-| 


| tional step between student and | 


Remember when we had the| 
old limited commercial ticket— | 


same subjects now required, and | 


our air transport rating. He will 
be permitted to act as pilot in 
command in commercial air 
transport in any aircraft having 
a gross weight not in excess of | 
7,000 kilograms. He will be per- | 
mitted to act as pilot in com-| 
mand in commercial air trans- | 
port but not carry passengers | 
for remuneration in any aircraft | 
exceeding 7,000 kilograms but | 
not exceeding 14,000 kilograms. | 
Copilots in commercial air trans- | 
port will be required to hold| 
this rating. | 

The reorganization program | 




















EVEN LEFT ONE AT HOME 


We'll bet that when American Airlines figured out their 
new-fangled “family plan’’—you know, where papa pays full fare 
and mama and the kids go along half for frce—they didn’t reckon 
with the Biedermann clan. All they need are ditto marks to fill 
out the manifest when this family goes travelling. They’re 


of the Civil Aeronautics Admin-| 
istrator Delos W. Rentzel will) 


soon begin to unfold with the| 
development of the first step in| 


a couple of issues ago. Admin- 
istrator Rentzel has announced, 
“Deputy administrators will be 
| limited to one only.”’ This would, 
in all probability, be Frederick 
B. Lee, who, you will remember, 
was Mr. Rentzel’s chief competi- 
tor for the administrator spot. 
The host of other deputy and 
assistant administrator jobs are 
to be abolished as such. How- 
ever, a few of the men in those 
spots will be retained with 
practically the same duties but 
under titles as Director of This 
|or That Division. Unless severe 
political pressure develops, 
Rentzel’s plan will carry 
through to the eventual drop- 
ping of a number of top “Old 
Guard” staff members. 

Another interesting develop- 
ment in the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is the proposed 
overhauling of the present en- 
|forcement procedure which will 
| be a matter of discussion at the 
| forthcoming meeting of the Na- 
| tional Association of State Avia- 
| tion Officials. ALPA, of course, 
|has been invited to participate 
| and will have a number of perti- 
| nent recommendations to make 
|regarding penalties under Sec- 
| tion 901 and alleged violations 


| the housecleaning predicted here| | at 





—Acme Photo 


practically a plane load by themselves. The big family is that of 
Gustav Biedermann (shown at left with the baby), a physiother- 
apist from Lichennstein, and his wife. There’s fourteen of them 
here, “but what’s so unusual about that,” asks Biedermann, “We 
even left one at home.” Actually the Biedermann’s have thirteen 
living children, twelve of whom are shown here as they board a 
plane at La Guardia field before heading west for Los Angeles. 
It sounds like double talk as Stewardesses Jackie Butis (left) and 
Lee Fischer, (right) check aboard Biedermann after Biedermann 
from little Miss Biedermann at the head of the line to papa 
Biedermann bringing up the rear. 


GRANDMA KNEW 


Grandma didn’t quite need oxygen 
spin in her day, but she was really up 
by this demonstration of a modern miss 


HOW 


when they went for a 
in the air as evidenced 
with an ancient vehicle. 





under Section 609 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. 

It is realized by all concerned 
that basic difficulties in the en- 
forcement procedures, which are 
now in force, involve two sep- 
arate groups of hearing officers 
(CAB and U.S. District Court) 
and mainly the fact that the 
accused in many cases is denied 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 








PUNCH APLENTY 


the F-80C is powered with a new Allison Turbo-jet engine with a take-off rating of 4,600 
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—Acme Photo 


New jet fighter power for the U. S. Air Force, these Lockheed 


F-80C Shooting Stars are assembled on the production flight line 
of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation’s jet testing base at Van Nuys, Calif. Recently ordered by the Air 
Force in greater quantity than any other single type aircraft under the new 70-group defense program, 


pounds of 


thrust and a top speed of 600 miles an hour. Firepower of the new model has been increased in the 
six .50 calibre machine guns in the nose. The Shooting Star can also carry a 1,000-pound bomb on each 


wing tip. 


Strange as the 
two-wheeled 
contraption 
may look, they 
weren’t novel- 
ties in ~rand- 
ma’s day but 
the latest thing 
for the gay 
young blades 
and gals. In 
case you’re 
wondering how 
grandma ever 
scaled those 
heights to ped- 
al away, Bev- 
eraly Stone, 21, 
of Chicago, just 
barely man- 
ages to climb 
on her old fash- 
ioned cycle 
with the aid of 
Eric Russell, of 
New York. The 
ancient bike and the modern miss are part of the pageant of the 
history of ground transportation, “Wheels A-Rollin’,” at the 
phenomenally successful Chicago Railroad Fair which has drawn 
visitors from all over the world. 





—Acme Photo 


* * 


A PUNCH IN THE NOSE AND 15% 


Here’s really one for the books. The following dispatch was 
carried by the Associated Press on August 10 and appeared in 
many papers, one of them the New York Times, from which it 
is quoted: 

“A punch in the nose—or cheek—is one of the recognized 
risks in conducting union-management relations, the New Jersey 
State Supreme Court ruled today. As a result said the court, the 
one punched is eligible for benefits under the Workman’s Compen- 
sation Act. The tribunal affirmed a Hudson County Court decision 
granting compensation to Robert L. Grant for injuries received 
while he was employed by the Grant Casket Company. The Hudson 
Court had ordered the Workman’s Compensation Bureau to give 
Mr. Grant benefits for a 15 per cent disability after the bureau 
turned down his application. Mr. Grant was injured on October 
7, 1940. He was struck on the right cheek by the vice-president 
of a union, with whom he had been talking. The blow came, 
Mr. Grant said, after he spoke to the union executive about laying 
off one of the night men. Mr. Grant explained that his duties as 
secretary of the casket company included supervision of employes 
and handling of labor-management relations.” 


* 
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By Air--By 





Land--- And By Water, By Golly 





—Staff Photo 


Somewhere there must be an end to different ways in which to picket, but the striking pilots 
of National Airlines haven’t bumped into it yet. Their latest wrinkle, picketing via boat, just about 
rounds out the cycle with picketing taking place in every conceivable place overhead, on terra firma, 





and even the briny deep. The 
public information techni 


National strike has probably seen the greatest variety of picketing and 
in labor history. 





Not “Pilot Error”; 


“Desi gner E rror” 





Pilot-error-happy accident in- 
vestigators can take a cue from 
the Air Force whose discovery 
that improper instrument design 
may be a major cause of air 
crashes is verifying ALPA’s 
long-standing contention that 
“design error” is often classified 
as “pilot error.” 

In a report to the American 
Psychological Association, Wal- 
ter P. Grether, of the Aero- 
Medical Laboratory, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Day- 
ton, Ohio, said that difficult-to- 
read cockpit dials has been un- 
earthed as a possible cause of 
many air crashes and placed 
the blame on the designer of 
these instruments. 


Altimeter Worst Offender 

One of the worst offenders, 
according to the laboratory’s re- 
search, is the clock-faced, three- 
handed altimeter whose dial is 
misread more than 10 per cent 
of the time. Worse yet, when 
mistakes occur in reading the 
easily misread altimeter dial for 
some unknown reason, the alti- 





than it actually is. The error in 
reading, according to tests, is 
always 1,000 feet, never a 
smaller and safer error. This NEA Confe rences 
may account for pilots being | 
close to mountain tops when| Ae — 
they believe they are at an alti-| Although mediation will in all 
tude safely above. | probability be invoked to reach 
I / |an agreement on unsettled is- 

Design, Not Pilot Error | sues, all items of the Northeast 

“Pilot errors,” Grether states, | pilots’ employment agreement 
“are usually credited with being| opened for discussion in 1948 
at least part of the cause of 70| with the exception of two were 
per cent of accidents. This isn’t} agreed to in the second series of 
quite fair because the pilots! employment agreement negotia- 
often are not there to defend) tions held with the company on 
themselves — they are dead. We| ‘ 

: “ ; | August 24 and 25. 
think designers’ errors have) ; . 
made the pilots’ task extraordi-| The two items on which agree- 
narily difficult. We are quite sure | ment was not reached, either in 
that these errors, due to design | the current negotiations or the 
of instruments, are made in| first series held on June 22, 23, 
flight.” | 24, and 25, were copilots’ rates 

These errors, which are the|of compensation and mileage 
result of human eyesight being | pay for first pilots. 
stretched to its very limit, are| piiot conferees at the second 
not alleviated by long flying ex-| series of conferences held in Bos- 
perience or training, he asserted. | ton, Massachusetts, were: I. R. A. 
Cummings, B. S. Dixwell, L. W. 
| Fiske and R. O. Loranger, all of 
| Local Council No. 9, Northeast; 
and J. C. Christie, of Headquarters 
Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment. Company representatives in- 
cluded G. E. Gardner, president; 
M. H. Anderson, vice-president of 
operations; M. H. Wheeler, chief 
and George Clark, of the 


Second Series of 








Are you wearing a new ALPA 
emblem? Every pilot should be 
wearing this badge of profes- 
sional distinction. The new pin 
is available at Headquarters at 
two prices; one for seventy-five 
cents, the other $1.20. Get 


pilot; 








yours today. Emblemize now. ot Org ‘ 
Airlines Negotiating Committee. 





tude is read 1,000 feet higher 
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HEAVENLY PICKETING 






—Photo by Mays, Courtesy of Norfolk, Virginian Pilot 
Here is one of the best pictures yet obtained of the 
National Airlines pilots’ aerial picketing, as the “Flying 


Circus,” now well known throughout the South and East, continues to picket the principal terminal points 
of National Airlines. This picture was taken over Norfolk, Va., on September 4, after which the squadron 
of ALPA smokewriting and sign-towing planes moved northward to take an uninvited part in a company- 
promoted celebration at Idlewild on September 19, which turned out to be a complete flop and fiasco even 


without ALPA’s intervention. 





LATE NEWS 
Switch 


The financial skies are sunny 
for the air lines again. Newly- 
issued financial reports reflect 
the quick switch from red to 
black ink which took place 
following the CAB’s recent mail 
pay decisions. 














Discount 


It looks as though the air 
commuter has definitely arrived, 
with three air lines—American, 
United, and Mid-Continent — 
offering commuters tickets at 
specially discounted rates that 
represent substantial savings to 
the passenger. The government, 
not the air lines, however, bears 
the brunt of the savings load. 
From the 20 per cent slash given 
commuters under the plan, 15 
per cent represents exemption 
from the Federal Transportation 
tax accorded commuters’ tickets. 





| Completed 


The Air Material Command 
has completed a ten-year ex- 


‘|pansion program study designed 


to modernize research and de- 
velopment facilities and to create 
new laboratories required for 
special projects. Actual extent 
of the program will hinge on the 
availability of funds. 





Convention Notice 


In accordance with the 
Constitution and By-laws, 
the Tenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Air Line Pilots 
Association will convene at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill., at 10:00 a.m. 
November 9, 1948. 

















AFL NATIONWIDE 
RADIO BROADCASTS 


The American Federation 
of Labor has instituted a 
series of weekly broadcasts 
over the nationwide network 
of the American Broadcast- 
ing Company, which are on 
the air each Tuesday evening 
from 10:45 to 11:00 p.m. 
They consist of a program of 
string music interspersed by 
two short messages. 

“The purposes of these mes- 
sages,” according to William 
Green, President of the 
American Federation of La- 
bor, “is to acquaint the 
people of our country with 
the principles and ideals for 
which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its nearly 
eight million members stand.” 


WASH. SLIPSTREAM 
(Continued from Page 7, Col. 3) 


an opportunity to have his case 
heard and determined by an in- 
dependent trial tribunal. 

The accused pilot is usually 
faced with a choice either to 
compromise the civil penalty or 
have his case tried before a U.S. 
District Court in a civil action at 
the $1,000 level. ALPA claims 
that it usually costs more to de- 
fend the alleged violator in front 
of the court than to pay the fine 
proposed by the regulatory 
agency. Of course, the court 
action involves a great deal more 
time and money. The usual pro- 
cedure has been for the pilot to 
pay a fine and get it over with 
regardless of whether or not he 
is guilty. 

Mr. Rentzel pointed out that 
the problem is, therefore, to 
revise enforcement procedures 
to provide the alleged violator 
an opportunity, in fact as well as 
in theory, of having his case pre- 
sented properly before an im- 
partial tribunal for an independ- 
ent decision. ALPA is making a 
study of the problem. 























When you want to borrow 
money, your ALPA Federal 
Credit Union is one of the most 
inexpensive mediums available 
to you. There are no hidden 
charges to bring the amount 
you are actually paying way up 
beyond what you had expected. 

The cost of borrowing money 
is not always indicated by the 
interest rate charged. It must 
be known whether the interest 
rate is simple or discounted, and 
whether or not the interest is 
deducted from the amount of 
the loan. Frequently, charges, 
such as investigation fees, filing 
costs, insurance charges, etc., 
are made and to figure the cost 
of the loan, these all have to be 
included in addition to the inter- 


est. 
The ALPA-FCU has no other 





* Lower personal loan rates 







CONSULT the / 











? 
ged Mone _ MUCH LESS 


to borrow from your 


REDITAUNION ghee 


* Every loan in strictest confidence 


FCU Means Low-Cost Loans’ 





charge than the simple interest 
rate of 1 per cent a month on 
the unpaid balance of the loan. 
This charge also covers the 
insurance, which pays the re- 
maining unpaid balance on the 
loan, should the borrower die or 
become permanently and totally 
disabled. 

Loans up to $300 more than a 


member’s’ shareholdings may 
now be made by good standing 
members on _ signature only. 


Loans from $300 to $1,000 re- 
quire security, such as co-signers 
or collateral. The credit union 
representative of any local 
council has forms available and 
can assist in arranging for a 
loan. The chart below shows the 


amounts for specified lengths of 
time. Join ALPA FCU now. 








Actual LENGTH OF TIME OF LOAN 

Amount 

Received 6 Mos. 12 Mos. 18 Mos. 24 Mos 

$ 50.00 $ 1.75 $ 3.25 $ $— 

75.00 2.63 4.86 Sa $—- 

100.00 3.50 6.50 9.50 12.50 
150.00 5.25 9.75 14.00 18.75 
200.00 7.00 13.00 19.00 25.00 
250.00 8.75 16.25 23.75 $1.25 
300.00 10.50 19.50 28.50 37.50 
350.00 12.25 22.75 33.25 43.75 
400.00 14.00 26.00 38.00 50.00 
450.00 15.75 29.25 42.75 56.25 
500.00 17.50 32.50 47.50 62.6 
550.00 19.25 35.75 52.25 68.75 
600.00 21.00 39.00 57.00 75.60 
650.00 22.75 42.25 61.75 $1.25 
700.00 24.50 45.50 66.50 $7.50 


rest $100 


* Borrower's life insured,.no added cost 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 
OF ANY KIND 










or the ALPA FCU Rrepresenta- 
tive of your Local Executive 
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total cost of borrowing various § 
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